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had been found in any Egyptian tomb of that age; no picture of a horse
had been found; and in hunting-scenes the hunter is depicted on foot.1
Among all the allegedly Hyksos earth-work fortresses, once supposed to
be the characteristic laagers of an army of charioteers, only two had
been identified in Egypt itself, and these two had turned out to be
probably not fortresses but temple-foundations.2 As for the Hyksos'
new-fangled weapons, Save-Soderbergh contends3 that

'it is only towards the end of their rule in Egypt that they introduce a
number of improvements in military technique in an attempt to uphold
their political power against the growing Egyptian opposition. Then first
the horse-drawn chariots, new types of daggers and swords, bronze
weapons, the strong compound Asiatic bow, &c., are imported from Asia.'

The opposing view that the Hyksos had brought these new-fangled
weapons with them at their first appearance and, in virtue of them, had
conquered Egypt at one stroke might seem to be supported by the kte
and second-hand, but sole surviving, literary record of the Hyksos con-
quest. Manetho, in a passage quoted from his work by Josephus in his
Contra Apionem* writes:

*The story is an almost incredibly fantastic one. A people from the
East, of obscure origin, had the audacity to march against Egypt, and they
conquered it at one stroke; it was child's play for them; they met with no
resistance. And then, when they had overcome the previous government
of Egypt, they behaved atrociously; they burned down the cities and rased
the temples to the ground, and the whole of the native population suffered
cruelly at their hands: the males were massacred; the women and children
were enslaved.'

In this passage, which was the sole surviving piece of literary evidence
for the event, the note of unexpectedness, suddenness, surprise, and speed
is unmistakable and, indeed, emphatic. But against this reading of
Manetho's testimony, whatever it may be worth, Save-Soderbergh pits
archaeological evidence for the thesis that the conquest was a gradual
one and that it consisted merely in the substitution of local Semitic-
speaking rulers for Egyptian rulers, and not in the immigration of a
horde of strange barbarians from the back of beyond. In the Eastern
Delta, dynasts with Semitic names begin to make their appearance per-
haps as early as 1730 B.C.3 The term which has been transliterated into
Greek as *Hyksos', and which means 'rulers of foreign countries', 'gives
us the impression that the Hyksos were only a little group of foreign
dynasts rather than a numerous people with a special civilization*.6
'There are a great many tombs from the Hyksos period in Egypt, but
there is nowhere a clear indication of an invasion of a foreign people
from the North. . . . There is nowhere a sudden change in the burial
customs',7 and the alleged evidence in the style of Egyptian pottery of
the Hyksos Age for an immigration of a foreign people into Egypt in this
period will not hold water.8

1 See ibid., pp. 59-60.                                2 See ibid., p. 60.

3 Ibid., p. 61.                         4 Josephus: Contra Apionem, Book I, chaps, 75-82.

s See Save-Soderbergh, ibid., pp. 55, n. i.                              6 Ibid., p. 56.

7 Ibid., pp. 56-57.                                            8 IbfcJ-i PP- 57-58.